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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE P.N.E.U. 


P.N.E.U. He asked Mrs. Reppman to be the intermediaire 
between the Moscow section of home education and the 
English pedagogical societies for the future. The methods 
of education of the P.N.E.U., continued Mr. Boltolon, are 
based on natural laws ; some work on the same lines has 
already been done by our section. 

During the discussion Mrs. Biske pointed out that very 
often the reproach had been made to the members of our 
society for not having taken part in the discussions that 
followed the reading of a paper, even if that paper had 
been of great interest. She was convinced that if the 
meetings of the P.N.E.U. were full of interest, if the members 
had taken a share in the debates, and if they had spoken 
concisely and sensibly, with a real connaissance de cause , the 
reason would be found in their being prepared for their 
work. The paper just read tells us that the P.N.E.U. gives 
its members the chance of a certain preparation, which 
would acquaint them with the sciences related to education 
and make them feel sure of themselves ; without such a 
preparation all the discussions would have to depend on 
personal experience, or on ideas picked up in a haphazard 
way. If, on the contrary there were no preparations, their 
opinions would then be unfounded, unclear and uncertain. 
The competent members of our society could prove of great 
assistance in this case, by helping us organize a series of 
systematic lectures. 


I HE CARE OF CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. Davis. 

THE first thing that we have to remember in considering the 
care of children is that they are growing, so that Their 
physiolegical condition ,s entirely different to that of aduU 
1 his fact is often lost s.ght of, and children are permitted To 
do things, harmless enough perhaps for their elders but 
excessively injurious to them. For it must be borne in mind 
that a constitution once ruined, or even injured, cannot be 
made sound again in after years, so that the children are 
liable to suffer all their lives for the mistakes or wilful 
ignorance of their parents. 

In a short article it would be impossible, even if I wished 
to go into minute details as to the management of children’s 
health ; neither can I hope to suggest anything original ; all 
I aim at is to condense into a short space the principles of 
the care of children, trusting that my readers will follow up 
the subject for themselves, by getting one or more of the 
excellent books that have been written of late years on the 
subject, and by the exercise of their own common sense 
realize the great responsibility that has been entrusted to 
them of rearing happy men and women, to be a credit to 
themselves and also to their country. 

Children, then, require fresh air, light — especially sunlight, 
cleanliness, exercise, rest, proper food, and abundance oi 
love and patience. 

Let the rooms that the children occupy be the sunniest in 
the house, and let them always be well ventilated. It is best 
that one window in each room be left open night and day. 
With a little management draughts can be prevented. The 
furniture should be of the simplest, so that it can be kept 
absolutely clean. Fixed carpets, heavy curtains and hangings 
are out of place, and, in these days of floorcloths and artistic 
cotton stuffs, not the least necessary even in the most 
luxurious household. Pictures should be framed so that they 
can be properly cleaned, and nothing put on the walls or 
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THE CARE OF CHILDREN. 


stored in cupboards that can harbour dust. Cupboards 
require daily ventilation and frequent turning out or they 
become traps for disease. 

Children's skin, hair, nails and teeth should, of course, bo 
kept scrupulously clean. The last, I fear, are often neglected : 
it is overlooked that the first teeth require to be taken care 
of, because if they become decayed and drop out too soon, 
the jaw is apt to contract ; consequently, when the permanent 
teeth come, they are jumbled together, look bad, and more 
easily decay. It is quite worth while to take a child to 
the dentist about every six months to see that all is well, 
prevention being better than cure. 

Children should be evenly clothed ; woollen garments next 
to the skin are usually considered best, but without going 
into this point, which has been written about over and over 
again, I would more specially emphasize the even distribution 
of clothes. So often a child’s body is overclothed in places 
and barely covered in others, witness short sleeves (now 
happily going out of fashion, but still loved by the working 
classes), girls’ cotton drawers and sometimes short socks. 
The clothes should fit comfortably and cause no restraint, 
so that all the muscles may develop, and the outside garments 
should be simple and of washing material. It seems too 
bad that little children should so often be punished for an 
accident to clothes, merely because the clothes were ex- 
pensive ; is it not that so many parents dress their children 
to gratify their own vanity, without at all considering the 
comfort and happiness of the child. And may I plead that 
girls, up to twelve years old, should be dressed much like 
t eir rothers, with the exception of an outer skirt, so that 
t ey cou run, climb and jump without constantly being told 
a WinT* ing down sklrts > “ little girls must not climb,” etc. 
of simn1p G ^ ar ^ eecbn g °f children, they require plenty 

times, wha^they sh^uM^eat^° Ur "^t 15 ® day giVe " 

should have eu- , eat as much as they like ; but they 

butter, sirnplT puddineT? 11 ' MUk * 6ggS ’ ^ 

their chief dipt f i g ’ ^ ruit ’ an d vegetables should form 

“.oi:r4rrur r r ld (I r not in this artic i e f 

children were never all n i ° mUCh meat 15 given> ^ 

could not possibly tell if Th nch made-dishes they 

possiDly tell if they liked them or not; it is the 
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little taste of this or that, given to quite young children that 
first undermines their more natural liking for Lple food 

Sugar is wholesome but should be given with food and 
not between meals in the form of sweets. Stimulants should 
never be given except by direct medical advice. Medicine 

glven under doctor’s orders. Home dosing 
should be of the simplest, and if attention is paid to diet it 
wil f ldom be squired. Rubbing the abdomen from right 
to left in a circular direction at night, and a glass of water 
given in the morning, will usually cure constipation. Care 
should also be taken that regular habits are formed early, as 
so often constipation commences from neglecting Nature’s 
call, and it soon becomes chronic. 

Children require plenty of exercise. This they generally 
contrive to take ; but playing in a garden in fine weather, or 
in a well-ventilated room on rainy days, is much better for 
them than long walks, which are apt to over-tire them. 
Children require unlimited sleep. They should be in bed 
early and sleep as long as they can. If they awake too soon 
to get up, they can have a picture-book to look at until nurse 
is ready, and be taught to be quiet for the sake of others; 
but healthy children who go to bed happy and tired will 
sleep a long time if undisturbed. I should like to see 
children’s parties go out of fashion. It is positively wicked 
to keep little children up until nine or ten in an ill-ventilated 
room. If children’s parties must be given, the time should 
be from four to seven, and the children should come in 
pinafores for a good game of play, or a Christmas tree, and 
go home happy at the proper time, having had just a simple 
meal. As it is, the poor mites are over-dressed, over-excited 
and over-fed, go home cross and weary, and are often obliged 
to have the doctor and medicine next day. Does it not seem 
a pity to spoil the best years of life by making little children 
ape their elders and learn so young many of the evils of life ? 
The reason so often given is that “ the darlings look so 
sweet ” ; so here again the children are sacrificed to grown- 
up selfishness. 

Before seven years of age very little if anything should be 
taught a child by books. The body should have a chance 
of a good start before the brain is unduly taxed, and there 
is so much to be learned in those early years without book:-. 
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77Z has said “We should never have loved the earth 

Ge ° rg \\f{ we had had no childhood in it,” and surely those i, 
so well it en should S ee to it that their childhood i s 

^ppy. Relieve me it is not the indulged happy child who 
is the spoilt child 


in 


, fhp spoilt chile** . 

Tf children are early taught obedience, consideration f or 
/ and t o speak the truth, they should have as nr 
ot 1 ’’ ‘ few rules as vou ran 


others, and to sp^ — ' as much 

liberty as possible ; make as few rules as you can, see that 
they are just and then insist on their being kept, but do not 
i.;/ t n e children by allowing them to do one day what you 
strictly forbid them to do the next. Children have 


strictly forbid them to do the next. Children have a strong 
sense of justice and resent unfairness, besides if they do not 
learn to trust mother and feel sure what she says must be 
right, are they not being robbed of their birthright 
Children are an immense responsibility and require above 

ill things — 


“Love, but more above and harder- 
Patience with the love.” 


GARDEN GOSSIP. No. 7. 

IN September there is little to do in the garden except the 
continual, everlasting task of keeping tidy. The clearing 
away must ever go on ; dead flowers, dead stems, dead 
leaves, must all go to make clear and visible the living, the 
growing, the blooming. All summer through the holly 
leaves fall, all August through the crab tree sheds its leaves, 
when September arrives the first brown oak leaves and the 
rowan leaves bestrew the walks in the trees’ vicinity. The 
bracted fruits of the limes fly far in the early days of the 
month. Outside the garden, as too inside, there are already 
indications of early autumn ; birch leaves are yellow, one 
here and there, all over the trees, one tree has almost all 
yellow leaves ; cherry trees have parti-coloured leaves; wych 
elms have some that are cream coloured ; hazel bushes have 
quite one half of the foliage greenless ; Spanish chestnuts 
are turning early ; ash trees are prominent with bunches 
of pale pendulous fruit ; rowans are scarlet-berried, and 
guelder-roses hang out balls of crimson succulence. Hazels 
have fat catkins growing, hidden among their leaves ; 
alders have the empty cones of last year open and dark 
brown, the full ones of this year green and tightly closed, 
and the new catkins getting ready for the year to come. 
The longest of the next year’s catkins are the birch’s : the 
fruit of this year is ripe in green catkins and in brown ones 
and in some that are half green, half brown ; when one 
opens the green catkins 'tis only the bracts that are green, 
the fruit inside is brown, tiny nutlets with two diaphanous 
wings and two reddish horns. 

In the garden at noon of early September days, the seed- 
vessels of Alstrcemeria (the Peruvian Lily) are splitting, with 
loud reports, and scattering themselves over the bed for 
yards around. These explosions are sudden, and therefore 
difficult to watch ; the central column seems to contract and 
to force the pod open from the top downwards, the whole 
fruit being flung from the plant in a broken-up condition. The 
seeds germinate where they fall, and may be removed as 


